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Henry Laurens was President of the Continental Congress in 1779. In 1780 he 
was sent as Minister to Holland. On his way he was captured, and imprisoned in 
the Tower of London for fourteen months. When Lord Shelburne became Premier, 
Laurens was brought up, on Habeas Corpus, and released. After his release, he was 
treated with great kindness and respect by the British authorities. He dined with 
Lord Shelburne. After dinner, the conversation turned on the separation of the two 
countries. Lord Shelburne remarked: 


.“T AM SORRY FOR YOUR PEOPLE.” “WHY SO?” ASKED LAURENS. 
«THEY WILL LOSE THE HABEAS CORPUS,” WAS THE REPLY. “LOSE 
THE HABEAS CORPUS!” SAID LAURENS. “ YES,” SAID LORD SHELBURNE. 
“WE PURCHASED IT WITH CENTURIES OF WRANGLING, MANY YEARS 
OF FIGHTING, AND HAD IT CONFIRMED BY AT LEAST FIFTY ACTS OF 
PARLIAMENT. ALL THIS TAUGHT THE NATION ITS VALUE; AND IT IS 
sO INGRAINED INTO THEIR CREED, AS THE VERY FOUNDATION OF 
THEIR LIBERTY, THAT NO MAN OR PARTY WILL EVER DARE TRAMPLE 
ON IT. YOUR PEOPLE WILL PICK IT UP, AND ATTEMPT TO USE IT; 
BUT, HAVING COST THEM NOTHING, THEY WILL NOT KNOW HOW TO 
APPRECIATE IT. AT THE FIRST GREAT INTERNAL FEUD THAT YOU 
HAVE, THE MAJORITY WILL TRAMPLE UPON IT, AND THE PEOPLE 
WILL PERMYT IT TO BE DONE, AND SO WILL GO YOUR LIBERTY!” 

Published Journal of Henry Laurens, 
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Preswent, Pror. 8. F. B. MORSE, ici oe! ~ abe . 
No. 13 PARK ROW, NEW-YORK. 


C. MASON, Cor. Src’y, 
Treasurer, LORING ANDREWS. J) 1 whom all communications may be addressed. 


READ—DISCUSS—DIFFUSE. 


Secretary, WM. McMURRAY, 
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‘SPEECH OF 


MR. PUGH. 


_ Fettow-Crrizens: For some weeks, 
and until the execution of his sentence 
of banishment, I discharged the duty of 
counsel to the gentleman you have just 
nominated for Governor of Ohio. I 
did not agree with him, and do not now 
agree, as to some questions of policy or 
expediency connected with the civil war 
in which we are engaged; I have not 
thought it possible to conclude terms of 
peace by which our difference with the 
people of the Southern States could be 
reconciled or satisfactorily adjusted ; 
‘put I regard the alternative of war or 
peace as the highest problem of states- 
manship—a problem which can not be 
solved wisely, or even understandingly, 

‘without absolute freedom in its discus- 
sion. Not only as partisans, therefore, 
but as citizens, we need and must insist 
upon liberty of speech. That liberty 
has been denied to Clement. L. Vallan- 
digham; for attempting to exercise what 
was, in the circumstances, my right as 
well as his own, he has been ruthlessly 
seized, imprisoned, and, at length, forced 
into exile. His right, I say, was your 
right and mine; his injuryis our injury; 
the outrage committed on him was and 
is an outrage committed on every one of 
us. I implore you thus to regard it. 
(“ We do!” “ we do!) 

I exhort you to make his cause—the 
cause of a brave, honest, persecuted, 
heroic man — your cause also. (“ We 
will!” “‘ We will!”) In the many hours 
during which it was my duty to be with 
him, and to consult of the probabilities 
of his fate, [never saw his cheek blanch 
nor his eye quail; I never knew him to 
swerve for one instant from a resolution 
to maintain, so far as it depended on 
him, that essential doctrine of all free 


. 


governments, the right of every citizen 
to express his opinion respecting public 
affairs, without hindrance or fear of mil 
itary dictation. (Cheers.) 

The question of prosecuting this war, 
or concluding peace, can not be decided 
intelligently until the people have heard 
both sides. Iam not prepared, for one, 
to ‘say whether war or peace. (“‘ Peace!” 
“ Peace!”) You may be wiser than I 
am; but I never will undertake to de- 
cide a question of that magnitude with- 
out hearing it fully discussed. And as 
to any idea of public discussion, or ot 
exercising any right as freemen, while 
under the dominion of martial law— 
while General Burnside’s Order No. 38 
can be enforced upon us—that is utter- 
ly ridiculous. I know not the character 
of the resolutions to be brought before 
the Convention; but if my advice should 
be taken, they will be very short, and 
simple, and to this effect: That we can 
decide no question of war or peace until 
we have regained our liberty. The 
right of the people to debate the affairs 
of their governments is paramount in 
importance to all other questions. If 
Mr. Vallandigham can satisfy me that 
tendering an armistice to the Confeder- 
ate States will result in terms of honor- 
able peace—in terms by which the union 
of the North and the South may be re- 
stored —I am ready to join him with 
heart and with hand; but how can I 
pronounce any opinion until I have heard 
his argument and his presentation of 
facts and circumstances ? ‘Therefore, 
when the President or any military offi- 
cer, general or corporal, declares that 
Mr. Vallandigham shall not speak—shall 
not tell me what he knows, or what he 
thinks best for the interest of the repub 
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dc—I say, at once, it is farcical to pre- 
tend that we live under a free govern- 
ment. 

The Democratic party of the North 
is not responsible for this unhappy di- 
vision and this most disastrous war. 
Our adversaries of the Republican party, 
now in office,-are responsible. J know 
that slaves and suppliants, pretending 
once to have been with us, give them- 
selves to the task of asserting that the 
South would not accept any reasonable 
terms of compromise; but I know, upon 
the other hand, that war might have 
been avoided—that all difficulties might 
have been adjusted—that the Union 
might have been maintained in its orig- 
inal integrity —had not Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Jeaders of the Republican 
party refused—constantly, persistently, 
stubbornly refused—any terms whatso- 
ever. It is no matter of opinion with 
me; for [ was a member of Congress at 
that time, and familiar with the transac- 
tions of which I speak. Mr. Lincoln 
and his supporters were entreated, ear- 
nestly entreated, as well as warned, not 
to launch this country into the vortex of 
civil war; but they scorned all entreat- 
ies and laughed at. all advice, distinctly 
declaring that they could and ‘ould 
maintain the Union by virtue of the 
sword alone. They challenged that re- 
sponsibility — not with doubt or even 
hesitation, but with supreme compla- 
cency, and with the utmost confidence 
in themselves. For one, therefore, I 
hold them to the responsibility so chal- 
lenged and assumed ; and I will not do, 
as I have not done, any act, nor utter 
any word, to release them from it. They 
have had their own way, and without op- 
position. No man at the North has re- 
sisted them, or thwarted them, or staid 
them in any manner. They have had 
money and men, whenever, and as largely 
as they demanded; they have controlled 
the State government as well as the Fed- 
eral government; and here, in the midst 
of a third campaign, after infinite sorrow, 
and misery, and shame—while carnage 
fills the air, and rivers roll with blood— 
when mourning dwells in every home- 


_ stead, and desolation stalks on every 


highway—they eall for new hundreds of 
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thousands of men,.and for incalculable 
millions of treasure. These, also, they: 
must have, and: will have; I could not 
prevent them if I would, and inasmuch 
as war exists—whether properly or im- 
properly commenced—I would not if I 
could. But when they fail at last, as 
fail they will, let them not approach us 
with any excuse for their failure, or any 
plea with which to put off responsibility 
and punishment. I say that they will 
fail: whatever the Democratic party 
might have done, insimilar circumstan- 
ces, it is now obvious that the leaders of 
the Republican party can succeed in 
nothing but mischief and ruin. They 
are incapable of conducting war; they 
are equally incapable’ of concluding an 
honorable peace. (Applause.) Never- 
theless, the Republican party is now in 
administration; it is entitled to exercise 
the authority of the Federal government ; 
and, whilst I hold its leaders responsible 
for what they have done, and may do, I 
will submit, as patiently as possible, to 
every exaction which they have a con 
stitutional right to impose. 

But I will not submit to the exercise 
of arbitrary, absolute, and unlimited 
power. They have no right to that; 
and their exercise of it ought to be op- 
posed, and, if need be, resisted. The 
Northern Democracy have submitted, 
and submitted tamely; they have ex- 
perienced, in the past two years, more 
flagrant tyranny than the people of any 
nation in Europe would have tolerated. 
But there is a limit of all human endur- 
ance. If our political opponents con- 
tinue to declare and maintain martial 
law, as they call it, in the States where 
no rebellion has existed—if we, in Ohio, 
are henceforth to hold our property, our 
lives, and the security of our families at 
the whim of General Burnside, or of any - 
other officer —it is high time for us to 
attend another convention than this — 
a convention which never will adjourn 
until our liberties are achieved and our 
constitutional rights thoroughly vindi- 
cated. (Tremendous applause.) I say 
this in full view of General Burnside’s 
Order No. 38. Man dies but once; and 
life is a debt which all must repay at 
some time. It matters not whether in 
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the agony of battle, or by reason of the 
mock-trial and sentence of. a military 
commission; the debt is gloriously paid 
by death whenever and wherever that 
death is in the cause of liberty. I scorn 
your Order No. 38. (Cheers.) I exe- 
crate, I trample under foot, the decree 
‘of any military officer extending the 
crime of treason, or proscribing freedom 
of speech. (Renewed applause.) Come 
what may—come death, or exile, or im- 
prisonment, or hard labor, or even 
stripes—I defy General Order No. 38. 
(Immense applause.) We are not—we 
can not be —so abject as to yield our 
liberty, without a struggle, at the dic- 
tation of any man, President, General, 
corporal, or civilian. (Cheers.) 

Tf you submit you deserve to be slaves. 
(Yes!) 9“ Yes? We will never 
submit!” Great excitement, which did 
not subside for several minutes.) 

I may not agree with Mr. Vallandig- 
ham in all his opinions respecting the 
prosecution or the conclusion of this 
war, so unhappily and needlessly be- 
gun; but I will maintain his right to 
express those opinions, whether I agree 
or not—maintain it as my own right. 
I exhort you, fellow-citizens, to post- 
pone every other question, and to think 
of nothing else, until you have secured 
liberty of speech. I will utter my sen- 
timents respecting public affairs—utter 
them, if that be necessary, at the cost 
or the hazard of my life. God grant 
me the courage, at least, with Cato, as 
not to live a slave, to die a freeman ! 

Limplore you, my Democratic friends, 
to put aside all other engagements, and 
devote yourselves to this great ques- 
tion. 

Let this be your business, and -all 
your business, until the second Tuesday 
‘in October.next! Don’t hallo to-day and 
repent to-morrow. Say it, and meanit! 
Let each man take counsel in his own 
heart, and then come to the resolution 
that arbitrary arrests and imprisonments 
shall be stopped—peaceably if possible, 
but stopped at all events! (Applause.) 
The best security to a people for their 
liberty, is the conviction that they will 
defend it. That induces a general to 
think; yes, think before he undertakes 
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to trifle with it. Some man must make 
the issue for us, in Ohio, upon this sub- 
ject of arbitrary arrests. It may be 
your lot, Mr. President, or it may be 
mine. If mine, God help me! I will 
abide the consequences. (‘ We'll stand 
by you.) If we had an honest man in 
the Governor’s office, to-day, our rights 
would be intact; but, instead of such a 
man, we have one who glories in lick- 
ing the very dust at the feet of Presi- 
dential domination. We have no Goy- 
ernor in truth; we have only a being. 
(Groans for-Tod.) And yet this rene 
gade had the audacity to say, in Cincin 
nati, that he would return to the Demo- 
cratic party, at the end of the war, and 
would, in our State Convention, put 
such men as Vallandigham and Olds to 
the wall. I tell him, or I tell you, that if 
he ever appears in any Democratic con- 
vention in which I happen to be a dele- 
gate, I will move to suspend all business 
until he has been expelled. (Prolonged 
cheers, and cries of “ We'll kick him 
out!”) I can pardon a man who has 
erred in judgment, or been misled by 
the clamor of these unwonted times, but 
never the man who sold his birthright 
in the Democratic party, and then prof- 
fered to become its worst and shameless 
oppressor. Tod has gained an office, . 
but he has gained infamy also. (Pro 
longed groans for Tod.) If I am arrest- 
ed, as I may be to-morrow, or before 
sundown, and dragged into the presence 
of a military commission, as Vallandig- 
ham was, will you act? (“We will!” 
“We will!”) I have considered the 
possibility that you will not. (“But we 
will!” “Wewill!”) Isay that I have 
considered the possibilty of your not 
acting. (“We will,” “we will,” re- 
peated by the whole assembly several 
times, and with great enthusiasm.) 

I see that our liberty is safe. (Cheers 
and laughter.) But, whether you act or 
not, [ am resolved to maintain my con- 
stitutional rights; and if it be at the 
cost of life, I shall thank God that he 
has counted me worthy to suffer in the 
cause of human freedom. (Applause.) 
When [ heard that my fellow-citizen and 
friend, Mr. Vallandigham, for express- 
ing his opinion with regard to publie 
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affairs, had been violently seized in his 
own house, in the presence of his fam- 
ily, and thence hurried to Cincinnati, 
and imprisoned in the Bastile on Colum- 
bia street, my indignation at the con- 
duct of the military officers knew no 
bounds; but afterward, when a judge 
of the United States, knowing his duty, 
and sworn to discharge that duty with- 
out fear or favor of any man—whether 
from. the instigation of cowardice, or a 
desire of transient popularity—violated 
his duty and his oath, trampling to 
death the Constitution of which he was 
an especial guardian, and betraying the 
liberty of all his fellow-citizens, I almost 
forgave the soldier in my detestation of 
the faithless civilian. It has now be- 
come a question of the impeachment of 
Humphrey H. Leavitt, and, if he should 
act in like manner, of Noah H. Swayne. 
We need an example of that sort for the 
benefit of posterity in all coming time. 

Fellow-citizens: Nothing less than a 
sense of imminent danger to my own 
liberty and the liberty of my children, 
would have brought me to this Conven- 
tion asa delegate. Iam nota politician 
in the ordinary use of that word. I 
served the people of Ohio in various 
offices, and as well as I could, for ten 
years: the contract between them and 
me has expired; and, although grateful 
for the confidence reposed in me while 
it continued, I have not the slightest 
disposition to renew it. I desire only, 
for the rest of my days, the rank and 
office of a private citizen. I have duties 
toward my wife and children, duties 
which I would fain be spared to per- 
form; but I can perform no duty except 
as a free man. Life is an intolerable 
burthen under such despotism as we 
have endured for the last two years. I 
would sooner face a platoon of soldiers, at 
once, than to be in constant terror of the 
iniquities threatened by General Order 
No. 38. The question for you to decide, 
this day, is whether you will suffer such. 
despotism any longer. (“Nol “No!” 
“Never!” “Never!”) Ifwe should fail 
at the election, in October next, a ma- 
jority of the people of Ohio will have 
sanctioned a tyranny as monstrous as 
ever prevailed; and I counsel you, in 
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that event, to sell your pix perty as soon 
as possible, your goods and chattels, your 
lands and tenaments, and emigrate with 
your families to some other country—no 
matter how distant—in which you can 
enjoy, as citizens, the liberty which you 
will no longer be able to enjoy here. 
(Immense applause.) If our enemies do 
not give us a fair opportunity of declar- 
ing our wishes, at the ballot-box, in that 
election; if, as in Indiana, they train 
artillery to bear upon our unarmed as- 
semblies; or, as in Kentucky, disperse 
them at the point of the bayonet, then, 
looking right into your eyes, and speak- 
ing directly to your hearts, I ask you, 
once more, will you act? (“ We will!” 
“We will!) Then let us have that 
Convention which will not adjourn with- ” 
out securing our liberty, and securing it 
too, by the aid of whatever weapons we 
can command. And I say with Patrick 
Henry, “Jf ruis be treason, make the 
most of it’ (Tremendous cheers.) 
Now, Governor Medill, you may an- 
nounce the nomination of Mr. Vallan- 
digham; for, if he was rightly convict- 
ed, I have violated General Order No. 
38 long enough. (Cheers and laughter.) 
T have a message, and had almost for- 
gotten it. As soon as-I heard that 
President Lincoln had altered the sen- 
tence of the military commission, from 
imprisonment in Fort Warren to ban- 
ishment, I sought an interview with Mr. 
Vallandigham; it was on board the gun- 
boat by which he was taken to Louis- 
ville, and in the presence of several gen- 


tlemen, I asked. him, distinctly, whether 


Mr. Lincoln had offered him a choice 
between going to Fort Warren or going 
to the confederate States. Mr. Vallan- 
digham said that he had not been allow- 
ed any choice. I asked: “ Which do 
you prefer, and which alternative, in 
case you should have a choice, will you 
accept?” He answered: “I would go 
to Fort Warren, a thousand times, be- 
fore I would go to the Southern Con 
federacy.” I then said: “As sdon as 
you have gone, the Abolition liars in 


| charge of the telegraph will report that 
1 a . x . 
you had a choice, and that you exercised 


it.” He replied: “I authorize you and 


| request you to tell my friends, and espe- 
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cia.ly at Columbus, that Iam not allowed 
any choice, and that I would go to Fort 
Warren, if I could, rather than to the 
confederate States.” I have expressed 
my opinion, fellow-citizens, in regard to 
the subject of arbitrary arrests and im- 
risonment. If you have the spirit of 
reemen, you will not only adopt it, but 
render it effectual. If you have not that 
spirit, it matters little what you say or 
do, for you could not long remain free, 
in ever such favorable circumstances. 

T call upon you, as representing one 
hundred and eighty thousand Demo- 
cratic electors in Ohio, not to separate 
until you have demanded of Abraham 
Lincoln the person of your nominee for 
Governor. (Great applause.) Do not 
talk or even think of prosecuting the 
war, or of concluding peace, or of any 
other question, until our standard-bearer 
has been restored to us. 

In view of the circumstances that have 
brought us together, we hereby resolve : 

1. That the will of the people is the 
foundation of all free government. That 
to give effect to this will, free thought, 
free speech, and a free press are abso- 
lutely indispensable. Without free dis- 
cussion, there is no certainty of sound 
judgment, without sound judgment 
there can be no wise government. 

2. That it is an inherent and constitu- 
tional right of the people to discuss all 
measures of their government, and to 
approve or disapprove as to their best 
judgment seems right. That they have 
a like right to propose and advocate 
that policy which in their judgment 
is best, and to argue and vote against 
whatever policy seems to them to vio- 
late the Constitution, to impair their 
liberties, or to be detrimental to their 
welfare. 

3. That these and all other rights, 
guaranteed to them by their Constitu- 
tions, are their rights in time of war 
as well as in times of peace, and of far 
more value and necessity in war than in 
peace. For, in peace, liberty, security, 
and property*are seldom endangered ; 
in war, they are ever in peril. 

4, That we now say to all whom it 
may concern, not by way of threat, but 
calmly and firmly, that we will not sur- 


render these rights, nor submit to theit 
forcible violation. We will obey the 
law ourselves, and all others must obey 
them. 

5. That there is a manifest difference 
between the administration of the Gov- 
ernment and the Government itself. The 
Government consists of the civil and 
political institutions created by the Con- 
stitution, and to it the people owe alle- 
giance. The Administration are but the 
agents of the people, subject to their 
approval or condemnation, according to 
the merit or demerit of their acts. 

6. That in the exercise of the right 
to differ with the Federal Executive, we 
enter our solemn protest against the 
proclamation of the President of the 
United States, dated the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, by which he assumes 
to emancipate slaves in certain States, 
holding the same to be unwise, uncon- 
stitutional, and void. 

7. That we declare our determined 
opposition to a system of emancipation 
by the States upon compensation to be 
made out of the treasury of the United 
States, as burdensome upon the people, 
unjust in its very nature, and wholly 
without warrant of the Constitution. 

8. That we declare that the power 
which has recently been assumed by the 
President of the United States whereby, 
under the guise of military necessity, 
he has proclaimed and extended—or as- 
serts the right to proclaim or extend— 
martial law over States where war does 
not exist, and has suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus, is unwarranted by the 
Constitution, and its tendency is to sub- 
ordinate civil to military authority, and 
to subvert our system of free govern- 
ment. 

9. That we deem it proper further to 
declare that we, together with the truly 
loyal people of the State, would hail 
with pleasure and delight any manifes- 
tation of a desire on the part of the se- 
ceded States to return to their allegi- 
ance to the Government of the Union, 
and in such event we would cordially 
and earnestly codperate with them in 
the restoration of peace and the pro- 
curement of such proper guarantees as 
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‘would give security to all their interests 
land rights. 

10. That the soldiers composing our 
armies merit the warmest thanks of the 
nation. Their country called, and nobly 
did they respond. Living, they shall 
know a nation’s. gratitude ; wounded, 
a nation’s care; and dying, they shall 
live in our memories, and monuments 
shall be raised to teach posterity to hon- 
or the patriots and heroes who offered 
their lives at their country’s altar. Their 
widows and orphans shall be adopted 
by the nation, to be watched over and 
cared for as objects truly worthy a na- 
tion’s guardianship. 

11. That Ohio will adhere to the Con- 
stitution and the Union as the best, it 
may be the last hope of popular free- 
dom; and for all wrongs which may 
have been committed, or evils which 
may exist, will seek redress, under the 
Constitution and within the Union, by 
the peaceful but powerful agency of the 
suffrages of a free people. 

12. That we hail with pleasure and 
hope the manifestations of conservative 
sentiment among the people of the 
Northern States in their elections, and 
regard the same as the earnest of a 
good. purpose upon their part to codper- 
ate with all other loyal citizens in giy- 
ing security to the rights of every sec- 
tion and maintaining the Union and 
the Constitution as they were ordained 
by the founders of the Republic. 

13. That whenever it becomes prac- 
ticable to obtain a convention of all or 
of three fourths of the States, such body 
should be convened for the purpose of 
proposing such amendments to the Fed- 
- eral Constitution as experience has 

roved to be necessary to maintain that 
instrument in the spirit and meaning 
intended by its founders, and to pro- 
vide against future convulsions and wars. 

14. That we will earnestly support 
every constitutional measure tending to 
preserve the Union of the States. No 
men have a greater interest in its pre- 
servation: than we have—none desire it 
more; there are none who will make 


greater sacrifices, or endure more, than |° 


we will to accomplish that end. We 
are, as we ever have been, the devoted 
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friends of the Constitution and the 
Union, and we have no sympathy with 
the enemies of either. 

15. That the arrest, imprisonment, 
pretended trial, and actual banishment 
of Clement L. Vallandigham, a citizen 
of the State of Ohio, not belonging to 
the land or naval forces of the United 
States, nor to the militia in actual serv- 
ice, by alleged military authority, for 
no other pretended crime than that of 
uttering words of legitimate criticism 
upon the conduct of the Administration 
in power, and of appealing to the bal- 
lot-box for a change of policy — (said 
arrest and military trial taking place 
where the courts of law are open and 
unobstructed, and for no act done with- 
in the sphere. of active military opera- 
tions in carrying on the war) — we re- 
gard as a palpable violation of the fol- 
lowing provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States: 

1. “Congress shall make no law . . 
abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press, or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” ; 

2. “The right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable search- 
es and seizures, shall not be violated ; 
and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched and the persons’ 
or things to be seized.” 

3. “ No person shall be held to an- 
swer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in 
the militia when in actual service in 
time of war or public danger.” 

4. “Jn all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of 
the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which dis- 
trict shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law.” 

And we furthermore denounce said 
arrest, trial, and ‘banishment, as a direct 
insult offered to the sovereignty of the 
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people of Ohio, by whose organic law 
it is declared that “no person shall be 
transported out of the State for any 
offense committed within the same.” 

16. That Clement L. Vallandigham 
_was, at the time of his arrest, a promi- 
nent candidate for nomination by the 
Democratic party of Ohio to the office 
of Goyernor of the State; that the 
Democratic party was fully competent 
to decide whether he was a fit man for 
that nomination ; and that the attempt 
to deprive them of that right, by his 
arrest and banishment, was an unmerit- 
ed imputation upon their intelligence 

and loyalty, as well as a violation of the 
- Constitution. 

17. That we respectfully but most 
earnestly call upon the President of the 
United States to restore C. L. Vallandig- 
ham to his home in Ohio; and that a 
committee of one from each Congres- 
sional district of the State, to be select- 
ed by the presiding officer of this Con- 
vention, is hereby appointed to present 
this application to the President. 

18. That the thanks of this Conven- 
tion are hereby tendered to Horatio 
Seymour, Governor of the State of 
New-York, for his noble letter in rela- 
tion to the arrest of Mr. Vallandigham ; 
and the Président of the Convention is 
hereby directed to communicate a copy 
of this resolution to Governor Seymour. 

19. That the establishment of a mili- 
tary government. over loyal States, 
where war does not exist, to supersede 
the civil authorities, and suppress the 
freedom of speech and of the press, and 
to interfere with the elective franchise, 
is not only subversive of the Constitu- 
tion and the sovereignty of the States, 
but the actual inauguration of revolution. 

20. That it is the sworn duty of the 


Governor of the State to protect her | 


citizens in the enjoyment and exercise 
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we have beheld with deep humiliation 
and regret not only the failure of David 
Tod, Governor of Ohio, to perform that 
duty, but—what is still worse—his active 
participation in the violation of those 
rights. 

21. That we denounce, as traitors to 
the country, the Abolition Jacobins who 
are seeking to bring about civil war in 
the loyal States, with the view of turn- 
ing, if possible, the bayonets of the 
army against the breasts of the fathers, 
brothers, and friends of the soldiers, 
and subjecting those States to a mili- 
tary surveillance and dominion. 

22. That’we denounce, as libelers of 
the Democratic party, and enemies of 
their country, the men who are engaged 
in representing the Democratic party as 
wanting in sympathy with our soldiers 
in the field. It is a base slander upon 
human nature to assert that Democrats, 
who have hundreds of thousands of 
brothers and sons in the army, do not 
sympathize with them—and it is an out- 
rage upon the Democratic party, that 
has always stood by the country, to as- 
sert that it is not the friend of its gal- 
lant defenders. 

23. That the conduct of Brigadier- 
General Mason, the military command- 
ant at Columbus, and of the officer com- 
manding the provost-guard, in prevent- 
ing all appearance of military restraint 
upon the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion, shows that they have a just appre- 
ciation of the Constitution of their 
country and the rights of the people— 
and that they are wise and patriotic 
officers; and that their conduct on this 
occasion is in striking contrast with the 
contrary conduct of the military author- 
ities upon the occasion of the late Demo- 
| eratic meeting at Indianapolis. And we 
take pleasure in expressing our confi- 
idence in General Mason, and the offi- 


of all their constitutional rights; and | cers and soldiers under his command. 
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